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opportunity to have the Quaker Assembly abol-
ished, and sent petitions and letters and proofs of
alleged Quaker incompetence to the British Gov-
ernment. The Quakers and a large majority of the
colonists, on the other hand, instead of consent-
ing to their own destruction, struck at the root of
the Churchmen's power by proposing to abolish
the proprietors. And in a letter to Isaac Norris,
Benjamin Franklin, who had been sent to Eng-
land to present the grievances of the colonists,
even suggested that "tumults and insurrections
that might prove the proprietary government un-
able to preserve order, or show the people to be
ungovernable, would do the business immediately."
Turmoil and party strife rose to the most excit-
ing heights, and the details of it might, under cer-
tain circumstances, be interesting to describe. But
the next year, 1758, the British Government, by
sending a powerful force of regulars to Pennsyl-
vania, at last adopted the only method for ending
the war. Confidence was at once restored. The
Pennsylvania Assembly now voted the sufficient
and, indeed, immense sum of one hundred thou-
sand pounds, and offered a bounty of five pounds
to every recruit. It was no longer a war of defense
but now a war of aggression and conquest. Fort